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THE OH^LYO]V 



(Holy Family, with same character of background and about 
the same date as Lord Suffolk's Vierge out Rockers, & very 
Valuable and Undoubtedly authentic work), Lo Spagna, Sodo- 
ma (two flue specimens), Pinturicchio,' Domenico and Ridolfo 
Ghiriandajo, Raphael (a very interesting early work, painted 
by him while still with his master, Perugino, from a design of 
his, but with variations)— all these, and several other less 
generally known names, are represented. There are also some 
interesting portraits, especially a contemporary one of Fer- 
nando Cortes, and a fall-length Spanish grandee in armor, by 
Velasquez. 

It will be admitted that no ordinary degree of good-fortune 
must have been added to activity and judgment, to render 
feasible the collection of such an assemblage of genuine pictures 
at this time of day. Those who have attempted, with more 
or less success, to purchase pictures recently in Italy, will 
probably be not a little surprised that it should have been 
possible. And it may be safely asserted, that, if any other 
of the more Wealthy communities of the United States, 
stimulated by the example and success of my Bostonian 
friend, should think, like Jack the Giant Killer's Cornish 
foe, "her can do that herself," and should attempt the feat 
with twice the pecuniary means, they will find that it is 
not to be repeated. And it is probable that the old Puritan 
city of New England will hereafter be the only community in 
America possessing a fair sample of ancient religious Art— 
Unless, indeed, some transatlantic Napoleon should, in the ful- 
ness of time, administer a course of " idee* Na/poUoniennet " to 
the cities of the old World after the manner of the great 
original. 

A very large quantity of painted canvas and Wood has of 
late years been exported hence to the United States, to the 
great encouragement of our staple manufacture. But while the 
fact shows that the " demon." Who " Whispers, ' Have a taste,' " 
has crossed the Atlantio, the acquisitions hitherto made by the 
Great Republic have only proved the urgent need that some 
means of instruction, such as that here provided for Boston, 
should be furnished to the American Art-patrons who travel, 
as well as to the American artists who stay at home. 

T. A. Tboixopb. 
exhibitions. 

t/Etttzfl's Washington at Pbinobton. — This large national 
picture by Leutze is on exhibition at the Studio building, Tenth 
street. 

Intbrnationai. Abt Exhibition, corner of Broadway and 
Fourth street. Several new pictures have been added to this 
collection. Among them are several charming domestic scenes 
by Meyer von Bremen. 

hat ot 6a»KBAt Jackson. VoL I. By James Partem Mason 
Brothers. 

Not to be able to tell a good story of Jackson used to be set 
down as a serious deficiency in the character of a politician. 
The Writer who could not do a bright-colored history of the 
dashing old hero and inflexible statesman in a month or less, 
Was not thought much of by our publishers, who regarded 
General Jackson as so much stock on hand, which must be 
turned into money whenever, politicians brought his name 
upon the nation's great race-course. In truth, it may be said 



that our literature has had a Jacksonian era, when every 
ambitious writer took to the old hero as flies do to a jar of 
sweetmeats, resolving that the nation should have enough of 
him before they had done. Few heroes have had such a swarm 
of biographers and army of critics. The only wonder is that 
he has survived the 6torms of praise and condemnation they 
were in the habit of bestowing upon him. His enemies con- 
demned him because he interfered with their schemes; his 
admirers lavished indiscriminate praise because tliey were 
incapable of comprehending his true character, or painting it 
intelligibly. One magnified his virtues; the other saw only 
his vices, or what they were pleased to call-ins vices. Between 
them both the old hero had become so well-nigh buried in con- 
tradictions that it would have been exceedingly difficult for the 
future searcher after truth, to have made out what sort of a 
character Jackson really was. We say this in the face of the 
fact that we have had him served up in every variety of style, 
from an abomination in bronze by Olark Mills, down to a six- 
penny pamphlet. 

Mr. Parton now proposes to give us General Jackson in three 
huge volumes, of which this, the first, contains 636 pages. We 
must do him the justice to say that lie has not only written an 
exceedingly interesting book, but shown himself equal to the 
task of writing a good biography, a rare merit in these days. 
If his style lacks polish, his method of conveying his meaning 
is always clear and intelligible, while the diligence and extent 
of his researches prove how conscious he was of the importance 
of his undertaking, and how earnestly he entered upon it, 
resolved to do justice to his hero, and give satisfaction to the 
public. Out of homely details, and incidents which, in the 
hands of an ordinary writer, would have become dull and 
tedious, he has brought forth a picture of the living Jackson, 
with his own acts depicting his character. Many of the early 
chapters of the book are taken up with a history of the Gene- 
ral's ancestors, who were North-of-Irelanders, tenacious and 
impetuous in the assertion of rights, and inhabitants of the 
good old town of Oarrickfergus, of which several entertaining 
reminiscences are given. Mr. Parton seems to have regarded 
it necessary to be thus minute in tracing General Jackson's 
ancestors to Ireland in order to account for acts in his political 
and military career which the public could not fully under- 
stand. 

Andrew Jackson, then, was of Scotch-Irish extraction, had 
the tenacity and obstinacy of the Scot, and the impetuosity of 
the Irish. His father, a poor but respectable man, emigrated 
from his native town, Oarrickfergus, in 1765, and sought to 
better his condition in a battle for life in the forests of North 
Carolina, a change which, although it could not have bettered 
his real condition much, speaks volumes for the indomitable 
courage of the man. This sturdy emigrant, Andrew Jackson, 
died in the spring of 1767, having toiled hard and struggled 
against poverty, and leaving without means of support a wife 
and two Sons. The widow with her two sons sought refuge in 
the house of a brother-in-law, on the Waxhaw Creek, and 
which Is now called Union County, N. C. Here, in a sweetly 
sequestered spot, on the 15th of March, 1767, the mother gave 
birth to Andrew Jackson, the subject of this biography, and 
the man whose name fills so large a space in the political and 
military history of this country. The following is Mr. Parton's 
description of the birth-place of this remarkable man. 

In a large field, near the edge of a wide, shallow ravine, on the 
plantation of Mr. W. J. CuretOn, there is to be seen a great clump, 
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or natural summer-house, of Catawba grape Tines. Some remains of 
old fruit trees near by, and a spring a little way down the ravine, 
indicate that a human habitation once stood near this spot. It is a 
still and solitary pi ce, away from the road, in a rich, level region, 
where the young pines are in haste to cover the well-worn cotton 
fields, and man seems half inclined to let them do it and move to 
Texas. -Upon looking under the massive grape vine, a heap of 
large stones showing traces of fire, is discovered. These stones 
once formed the chimney and fireplace of the log-house wherein 
George McKemey lived and Andrew Jackson was born. 

It seems to have been for'some time a matter of dispute as 
to whether General Jackson was born in North or South Caro- 
lina. Even the General himself, it seems, believed that he was 
born in the latter State, since, in his famous proclamation to the 
nullifiers, he addressed them as " fellow citizens of my native 
State." It matters but little which side of the Waxbaw Creek 
he was bora on, and we have not a doubt that the people of 
South Carolina, who had no very good opinion of the General 
since he threatened to thrash them into good behavior, would 
cheerfully yield the honor of his birth to her sister State. Mr. 
Parton has, however, satisfactorily settled the question of his 
hero's birth-place. After this, who will dare say North Caro- 
lina has produced nothing but villainous pitch and turpentine ? 
Andy, as Jackson was called by the neighbors, seems to have 
been born into the world with a strong inclination to darken 
the eyes and crack the skulls of his playmates. He was sent 
early to school, but instead of mastering the mysteries of his 
spelling-book and grammar, took to wrestling; he also con- 
tracted the " big itch,'' which an old negress, now living, assisted 
in curing. He was tall, lean of figure, had long legs, skeleton- 
like arms, a freckled face, and coarse, sandy hair. The picture 
of Jackson as a boy is by no means flattering. But he could 
whip any boy of his inches in the neighborhood, and was sel- 
dom without a quarrel on his hands. Although he could nei- 
ther spell correctly, nor write a sentence grammatically, he did, 
when quite young, get his living by teaching school. The 
duties of a pedagogue, however, were not congenial to him, 
and the warlike events by which he was surrounded early in 
life, soon made a man of him, and brought him into a more 
active life. He was fond of excitement, and listened to war 
stories with remarkable attention, and when quite young took 
an active part in the petty strifes between Whigs and Tories. 

In 1780 Jackson witnessed Sumpter's attack upon the Bri- 
tish lines, or post, at the Hanging Rock, and it left a deep im- 
pression on his mind. In 1781 he was made a prisoner of war, 
and from his prison witnessed the battle between Lord Howdon's 
forces and those of General Greene, on Hobkirk Hill. Fortune 
did not smile on Jackson, and, after suffering various privations, 
and losing his mother, he returned home, and worked for 
nearly six months at the trade of a saddler. He was ambi- 
tious of acquiring a learned profession, and removed to Salis- 
bury, where he took to studying law, in the office of Mr. 
Spruce McCay. Instead of close attention to his law books, he 
soon made out to get up a reputation for horse-racing, cock- 
fighting, and idleness. Several fights he engaged in made the 
neighborhood too hot for him, and thinking he had got law 
learning enough, he received his license, and took his departure 
for Nashville, Tenn., where he arrived in October, 1788, having 
seen more of active life and endured more hardships than most 
men of fifty. Change of scene seems also to have worked a 
change for the better in his character ; and he entered upon the 
practice of law with great earnestness, soon achieving success. 



The early part of Jackson's career as an advocate is rich of 
amusing incidents, which his clever biographer has humorously 
sketched. At one time he was forced to bring a refractory gen- 
tleman to order by charging upon him with a fence rail, which 
he used as a bayonet upon the bowels of his adversary, who 
surrendered in a trice. The highroad of the profession was a 
hard one to travel in those days; and "legal gentlemen" had 
to ""take" their fees in land, corn, mules, hogs, and potatoes, 
with now and then a coop of chickens. Jackson seems to have 
availed 'himself of this peculiar currency to a liberal extent. 
He was not a bit sensitive about the article his fee was paid in, 
so long as the quantity was large enough. Figs, chickens, 
and "niggers," never came amiss to Jackson; and he was 
always ready to exchange his rough oratory for them. As 
early as 1797 he sold lands in Tennessee to the amount of 
$6,000, and had several thousand acres left. He also went into 
commercial business, and was at one time a partner in one of 
the largest houses in Tennessee. He turned a goodly penny, 
. too, at dealing in slaves and horse-breeding. He was a man of 
extraordinary aptness, and could torn his mind with great rea- 
diness to a variety of things. 

On the 1st of June, 1790, Tennessee was admitted a State 
into the Union, and Jackson sent as its representative to Con- 
gress. In 1797 he was made senator, and retired in the follow- 
ing year, to assume the duties of judge of the Supreme Court 
of Tennessee. He does not seem to have distinguished himself 
on the Bench, except for violence of temper, and the firmness 
with which he held the bar in check, and asserted the authority 
of the Bench ; Jackson had a strong and clear sense of right, 
and his future acts prove how imperiously he asserted it 
Many curious and amusing anecdotes are told of him during 
his career as a judge. He was at times imperious, dictatory, 
overbearing, and could outswear any man in the State. He 
was so dead a shot that the whole bar was afraid of , him. He 
enjoyed a fight highly, and never had less than a dozen quar- 
rels on his hands, even while a judge.. 

We have already extended onr remarks beyond the limits 
usually assigned to books by this journal; but having taken up 
the book, and found it so full of interest, the most difficult task 
was how and where to part company with it. The latter part 
of the volume introduces us to Jackson in his military charac- 
ter ; and it is here the lover of stirring events, will find enough, 
to gratify his most sanguinary demands. We are under obliga- 
tion to Mr. Parton for affording us so much instruction and 
amusement as is contained in this volume, hoping the second 
will soon make its appearance. 

Poems. By the Author of "John Halifax." Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston. 

A volume of verses which is also a volume of poetry is really 
a very rare thing in these days. Verses there are in super- 
abundance ; — " leaves in Vallambrosa " — a flashing decadence ; 
one might call it the autumn of poetry, for there are few living 
thoughts among all this flying flutter of words. If we can find 
anything that is even poetical in the new books - of verse, our 
hopes revive. It affects ns like a February morning into which 
the balm of May has stolen, and makes ns believe there is 
life at the heart of things yet. 

More than a whisper and promise of poetical life may be 
found in these poems by " the author of John Halifax," gene- 
rally understood to be Miss Muloch. There is here the utter- 
ance of right womanly earnestness, of deep and true feeling, 
sometimes a tinge too sad, perhaps— yet not sadder than the 



